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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON, 
(Continued from page 19.) 


Then I went to Chesterfield, to seek out and 
meet those people called Independents ; for I 
liked the name, seeing nothing at all in man, or 
of man to depend on: but they depended only 
upon the death and sufferings of Christ in his 
own body, and did not come to see him nor his 
appearance in themselves to be their life ; so had 
not heard his voice, and the word of God they 
had not abiding in them; so were dead profes- 
sors, and dry trees, not bringing forth fruit; but 
they preached free grace, universal love, general 
redemption, and tendered mercy to all. This 
pleased me well, far better than the Presbyterian 
doctrine of election and reprobation ; yet I was 
not satisfied nor easy, for 1 read Scripture very 
much, and saw by reading the Scriptures, with 
the secret helpof Almighty God, which he afford- 
ed me in his infinite love, “ that as many as were 
led and guided by the Spirit of God, they were 
the sons of God ;” and that, “ ifany man hath not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” This is 
such a clear distinction between the children 
of God, and the children of the wicked one, or 
the children of this world, that there is no 
uniting them; this is clear from the Holy 
Scriptures : for light and darkness are opposites ; 
Christ and Belial, believers and infidels are past 
uniting, without a new creation, a new birth, 
which the unconverted are not discouraged to 
wait for, seek for, beg, and hope for. 

_ SoI saw, that without the enjoyment of God 
12 My own soul, all was vain ; it was little com- 
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fort to me to read and hear what other men had 
enjoyed, while I wanted it: the wise virgins’ oil 
would not serve them and me too. [saw thata little 
measure of the Spirit of God was more precious 
than all this vain world; and that short of this 
I could not rest. Then I made my remarks on 
those Independents, and I saw they were very 
proud, and afraid of men and safferings; and 
when we went to meetings, we were cautioned 
to go as privately as might be: so that they went 
several ways, one under one hedge-side, and an- 
other under another, that we might not be taken 
notice of, to meet as we could. Then, when we 
came to the meeting-place, scouts or watches 
were set tosee and to give notice, thatif a magis- 
trate came, we might all run away, and break 
up our meeting. This seemed a wrong thing to 
me, and it displeased me; for I saw that they 
were not like the disciples of Christ, who were 
not ashamed or afraid to own Christ before men. 
This doing did not tend to spread the gospel, if 
they preached it. 

So I got no true peace with God among them, 
nor enjoyment of the Lord in my poor soul. 
Whereupon I left them, and all churches'and 
people, and continued alone, like one that had 
no mate or companion. Yet at times some hopes 
would arise beyond my expectation, and I be- 
lieved God had a people somewhere ; but I knew 
not who they were, and was now afraid to join 
with any, lest they should not worship God 
aright, and then I might be guilty of idolatry, 
which [had often observed the Lord had been much 
offended at, among the outward Jews, and not 
oaly threatened them sore by his prophets, but 
also brought sore judgments upon them, for 
their idolatry and rebellion against him in that 
kind. 

So now I was in sore trouble and deep tribu- 
lation ; the sorrows of hell took hold on me, and 
the very pangs of death beset me round. Which 
way to turn I knew not, but I could find none to 
comfort me, or lend mea hand in my vale of 
tears, fears, terrors, grief, amazements, bitter- 
ness, anguish, and deep mourning. Yet was I 
forward to discourse and talk with many about 
matters of religion, that would talk with me (for 
many had a love to me); but the priests I saw 
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were in deceit, and I was sharp upon them atjdemner of all unrighteousness, was the holy 


times. 


My sorrows were so great, that some-|Spirit of God ; and remembered, that I had been 


times I roared out, and cried mightily to the] often visited by it, and yet did not know it. For 
Lord when I travelled upon the plains and moors, |I did think, I was not worthy to have the holy 
and thought none was near to hear me or see|Spirit given me, and that it would be presump- 
me, but the Lord alone, who was the only one /tion in me to expect it: yet now it came into 


whom I did look for, and hope in for help and 
deliverance. 

Now it pleased the Lord to open and show me 
many things, and he opened the holy Scriptures 
to me sometimes: and I was mightily afraid of 
sinning against the Lord, so that-I walked care- 
fully. And it grieved me to see people live 
badly, and that they could not believe one an- 
other what they said when they bought and sold ; 
and when I heard a mam swear I trembled. 
Sometimes I felt something in my inward parts, 
that was very precious and sweet to me, yet I did 
not clearly understand what it was, or what it 
should be; but if at any time I did or said any 
thing amiss, or that was not right, then I soon 
lost the sight and feeling of it : oh! it hath been 
gone in a moment. Sol saw every thing that 
offended the holy God, and that was reproveable, 
would not abide; but all defilement, and whatso- 
ever was tinctured with evil was against it, and 
it let me see it, and condemned it, and me too so 
far as I joined with it. Oh! this to enjoy isa 
comfort beyond utterance to that heart and mind, 
which loves righteousness, and hungers after it. 
And when I have been talking with a person, 
that saw not that I spoke a wrong word, yet I 
have seen it, and it gave me to see it, though it 
may be it slipped from me at unawares for want 
of diligent heed, and watching like a door keep- 
er, as I ought to have done: and then my 
sorrows would renew upon me, and tears and 
fears were in abundance ; yet a secret desire was 
in me, that I might die, and go out of this wick- 
ed, sinful world, where I found it rare to find a 
true-hearted man or woman. 

And one First day, after I had been reading 
one while, and weeping another, under a wall in 
a field, about the middle of the day I came home, 
and finding my father and mother were come 
over to see us, (for I then lived with my grand- 
father an apprentice) I thought they would hin- 
der me from minding the exercise I was in, which 
was deep; so that in the afternoon I fell ill of 
bodily sickness : and when I felt my illness grow 
upon me, 1 was glad, and in some hopes that I 
should be taken away out of this world ; for I 
was plainly sick with trouble of mind : yet I had 
a secret hope underneath, that if I did die, the 
Lord, who is gracious and merciful, would for- 
give the sins of my childhood and youth. But 
after I was pretty well again, I went to the moor 
to pull heath; and being alone, as my manner 
was, I was very full of exercise, and began to 
think, that that which I had sometimes felt so 
sweet and precious, and sometimes as a swift 
witness, a reprover, a just judge, and a con- 


my mind to think much of it, and of its opera- 
tions and workings in me; so that it darted into 
my mind, that it was really the Spirit of Truth, 
and I had not felt it, nor seen its appearance for 
some time past. And then I was full of fears, 
lest I had sinned against the holy Ghost; and 
such terror and fear fell upon me, that I durst 
not tarry upon the moor, but arose (for I was 
lying on the ground) and got away home. And 
I remembered, that which made me so desirous 
to die, that day my parents came to see us, when 
I had been reading and weeping much, and 
such a tender frame came over me, that a hope 
sprung up in me, that if I died in that frame of 
spirit, the Lord would have mercy on me; 80 
that I was desirous to have died, while that frame 
and hope continued. Yet, after all this, I fell 
into trouble again, and terror and sorrow took 
hold of me. In which time I happened to meet 
with a young man that was dissatisfied also 
about matters of faith and worship, and we ap- 
pointed to meet on the First-day after at a wo- 
man’s house, who wascalled a Quaker ; but I did 
not know that till after, or but little of any such 
people, though I had heard of them. When 
the day came, we met; and it fell out, that two 
other men came, and met with us, and they were 
both called Quakers, but had not been long so. 
This day we spent mostly in discourse, till one 
of the men (though he was a man of small ap- 
pearance, and slow utterance, and one that never 
used to preach in meetings;) yet that day the 
Lord’s power came upon him, and he so spake, 
as that he reached the witness of God in me; 
and I thought that that exercise came upon him 
in mercy to me. 
such hard thoughts of these people, that I took 
leave and went homeward very sorrowful, and in 
deep trouble ; but my cry still went up unto the 
Lord, that he would show me Sion, the city of 
my God, and who they were that dwelt therein. 
And that First-day, as I was alone, and in great 
exercise of mind about these things, it pleased 
the Lord to show me his people, who served 
him : for, as I walked along through a dark wood, 
and was so exercised that I scarce knew 
how I was, yet I kept walking on all alone ; and 
as [ ‘came out of the wood to go up a hill out of 
a deep valley, I had a vision, and I saw a peo- 
ple laid close one by another in a very low place, 
lower than the other parts of the earth, where 
they lay still and quiet : and I looked upon them, 
for it arose in my heart that they were the 
Lord’s people. This made me look earnestly to 
see who they were, that I might know them to 
my comfort, whom the Lord owned for his peo- 





But, alas! I had entertained - 
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sufferings, and were byall the rest hated, re- 
viled, and scorned. Ag I walked on the vision 
ended ; but I was in a strange frame: and con- 
sidering the matter, I felt a change was upon 
me, and I knew that my countenance was alter- 
ed. So I drew near a little village, my way ly- 
ing through it; but I had a mind to escape being 
seen, as much as I could, because I concluded 
that they would take notice that my countenance 
was much altered; but it fell out, that when I 
had got almost through the town, there was a 
woman saw me and called me, though I went as 
far from her as I could to keep in the road : and 
she asked me how I did, and what ailed me to 
look so, was 1 well? I gave her little answer ; 
but said, as I remember, Not very well. So 
passed on, and coming to a stile that was upon 
the top of a high hill, I sat down upon it ; and 
there it was showed me, that if I would bea 
true follower of the Lamb, I must forsake the 
world, its corrupt ways, fashions, customs, wor- 
ships, and all the vain glory, love, and friendship 
of it. So that I saw, if [ now came into obedi- 
ence to the Lord, that had thus graciously heard 
my cries, and answered my breathings, or rather, 
the breathings which he had begotten in me, 
that then I must part with all the repute, friend- 
ship, love, and praise of men, which I then had, 
and lived in; and must forsake my old com- 
panions, with whom I had wasted much pre- 
cious time in vain sports and gaming, which 
we lived and delighted in, with many other 
things I prized highly; all which I must now 
let go for the Lord, if I would chose and fol- 
low him. But at this I was much troubled, for 
I was very loth to lose either, and would gladly 
have had both the love of God, and the love of 
men too, would have enjoyed both God and the 
world; but could not. My love to these vani- 
ties was so very great, and I prized them so 
much, that it went very hard with me to think 
of losing all for Christ, yea, even as bitter as 
death almost to me in appearance: for the love 
and favor of the people I valued highly, and 
the cross seemed so great, that I could then by 
no means persuade myself to take it up ; so that 
great was the conflict I was in, and a very sharp 
war there was in me, so that I was sometimes in 
great distress. Yet I did not disclose my con- 
dition to any, but kept all in secret from man. 
But the all-seeing eye beheld me, and suffered 
me not to be overcome, nor the enemy to destroy 
my poor soul, though he suffered him to try and 
prove me, till the Lord was pleased to raise up 
his living witness in me; which I admired at, 
and could not tell what it should be, and did not 
know that it was the grace or gift of God that 
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ple; and I saw plainly, that they were the peo-| brings salvation, which appeared to me, though 
ple called Quakers, a poor, despised, low sort of 


people; which, when I perceived, I was as one 
amazed, and in great trouble; for these were a 
people of all others that endured the greatest 
























| and weightiness of spirit. Thus she became an 






I grieved it, and disobeyed it, till it seemed to 
= less and less, and to withdraw so long, till 

could see but little of its appearance; yet did 
it never wholly leave me, though I rebelled 
oft against it ; but still it rebuked, reproved, and 
judged me, that I could not be at peace, be- 
cause it loved me, and would not let me alone, 
but waited to be gracious to me; but I was 
loth to take the counsel of it: so I was greatly 
exercised in my mind, and was dissatisfied about 
things of eternity, and my sorrows were wonder- 
ful deep, and no man knew them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Grace doth not pluck up by the roots and 
wholly destroy the natural passions of the 
mind, because they are distempered by sin! 
That were an extreme remedy to cure by killing, 
and heal by cutting off; no, but it corrects the 
distemper in them, it does not dry up this main 
stream of love, but purifies it from the mind, 
which, in its wrong course, it is full of, or turns 
it into its right channel, by which it may run 
into happiness, and empty itself into an ocean of 
goodness. — Leighton. 













































































Some account of the riseof the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
jomed tt there. 

(Continued from page 20.) 


Dorothy, the wife of Cuthbert’s son Thomas, 
was also a valuable minister. She was born at 
a village in Yorkshire, situated at a considerable 
distance from meeting ; notwithstanding which, 
she was careful to attend it with diligence. 
Whilst young in years, she was favored with a 
powerful visitation of Divine love; and yielding 
thereto, she came forth in the ministry, about 
the twenty-fourth year of her age. By her 
steady watchfulness, and simple obedience, she 
grew in her gift; though often exercised in the 
cross to her own will, under great mental conflict, 


































































































able, experienced, and acceptable minister. In 
families, where quite a stranger, she was frequent- 
ly led to speak so home to the states of individu- 
als, as to afford a clear evidence of her call and 
qualification for the Lord’s service. Before her 
marriage with Thomas Wigham, which took place 
in 1762, she paid a religious visit to the eastern 
partsof Yorkshire,and Northumberland; and soon 
after her marriage, she visited Cumberland. In 
1767, in company with her sister-in-law, Rachel 
Wigham, she paid a visit to the Meetings of 
Friends in Scotland: and in 1769, in company 
with her other sister-in-law, Hannah Wigham, to 
those in Durham and Yorkshire. In 1775, under 
a sense of duty, she removed, with her family, to 
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to North Shields (her husband freely consenting 
thereto), where she zealously labored to discharge 
what she believed to be her work and service, 
diligently attending Meetings for Worship, till 
within a short time of her decease, even when 
under much bodily weakness ; and was often en- 

ged to unfcld the great truths of the gospel of 
fife and salvation, recorded in holy writ, suitably 
to the states of those present. Reading the 
sacred scriptures. was indeed her great delight ; 
and thus she became conversant with them, and 
was favored to have their contents opened to her 
understanding, beyond many others whose educa- 
tion far exceeded her own. 

In 1777 she visited Friends in the city of 
London, and soon after her return her health de- 
clined, though with some variation, till the 27th 
of 7th Month, 1784, when she departed this life, 
in a comfortable assurance (as she was some- 
times heard to declare) of entering into the rest 
prepared for the people of God, in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and twenty-sixth of her minis- 
try. Her remains were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground at North Shields, the 29th of the same. 

The following is an extract of a letter, giving 
an account of her death, found amongst the pa- 
pers of Lindley Murray, the name of the writer 
not known. 

“On third day last, we went to see dear Doro- 
thy Wigham, whom we found very ill, and near 
the close of life. She had expressed a great 


desire to see us, and knew us perfectly, put out 
her hand, and expressed satisfaction by her 
countenance. She endeavored to express some- 


thing, but was scarcely intelligible. We were 
too late for conversation. We left her in great 
conflict, about six o’clock, with which she strug- 
gled till a little past eight, and then I hope was 
happily released. Her burial was on fifth day : 
we attended with a number of Friends and others, 
but not one relation : the time was so short, that 
no notice could be got to them: it was appre- 
hended the corpse could not be kept any longer. 
The meeting was large, still, and quiet: I would 
rather have said sclemn; but thought I could 
not apply that term so properly. Kalph Bain- 
bridge had close labor in two opportunities; in 
the latter of which there was a portion handed 
to the poor children, of which I was glad. I 
call them poor, because I think them so ina 
twofold sense. Oh! that every soul might be 
awakened in time toa sight and sense of their 
own states, and come to experience mercy and 
forgiveness from the Lord, that they might 
have a place with him when the measure of their 
time is filled up. Well, we have been favored 
with many visitations and blessed privileges of 
late. When I look at myself, and look at 
my friends, I am ready to say, where is the 
improvement? I have thought, if we do not 
profit by the many mercies received, how 
shall we be able to stand before the judg- 


ment-seat of the Most High God; or what ac- 
count can we render unto the Lord for having 
slighted his many mercies and favors. Oh! 
that we may be enabled to pursue the right path 
with more fervency and steadfastness of mind ; 
that an increase of Divine strength may accom- 
pany our zeal,and we be helped forward, from 
one degree of spiritual growth and stature unto 
another, until we come to enjoy a perfect union 
and communion with the Father, and his Son 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“ Dorothy Wigham was favored to attend the 
General Meeting at Newcastle, and also the week- 
day meeting following, I believe much to her own 
satisfaction and refreshment ; as also to the com- 
fort and edification of the sincere in heart. I 
hope I may say our minds were renewedly com- 
forted and united together in the fellowship of 
the Gospel of Peace. Oh! it was pleasant and 
refreshing to my mind, and I hope I had my share 
in the visit, both by admonition and encourage- 
ment. Indeed there seemed a dying portion for 
all, young and old: I wish it may be treasured 
up to profit, and not be as water spilled upon a 
rock. She was enabled to bear five testimonies 
in thethree meetings, but only once to stand upon 
her feet. She lodged at John and Eliz. Patter- 
son’s .We had pleasant conversation together at 
different times: she seemed to look cheerfully 
towards heaven, and I believe had a foretaste of 
the joys to come, which enabled her to bear her 
afflictions with patient cheerfuluess, in full re- 
signation to the Divine will. She seemed not to 
have the least wish that her days might be pro- 
longed. She attended the Monthly Meeting at 
Shields, two weeks before her death ; in which 
meeting she spoke in a very lively manner, upon 
that scripture, “ Come all ye that are athirst, and 
drink of the waters of life freely :” and of the 
desirable state of mind the Lord’s prophet was 
in, when he expressed himself thus: ‘ My soul 
thirsteth for God ;—for the living God: when 
shall I come and appear before God!’ She pro- 
ceeded sweetly, for a considerable time, upon 
this subject ; and indeed my heart was thankful 
that her soul was thus set at liberty once more 
to praise the Lord in the congregation of the 
people. Isat with her near an hour, before 
meeting. She came from her house in a boat, 
and was much exhausted with her little journey. 
I gave her some spirits of lavender, and it reviv- 
ed her a little, and then she took a little tea, and 
was very pleasant—enquired about the American 
Friends, and said she just thought I should be 
in the holy element with them, alluding to Geo. 
Fox’s expressions. I replied, that I seldom ad- 
vanced to that Divine state; but that we were 
greatly favored with their company and service, 
which was indeed very extraordinary, both in 
and out of meetings. They seem much refined, 
and are as brands plucked from the fire.” 

The Editor of these pages well remembers 
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Dorothy Wigham ; being a member of the same 
meeting, aol was about eleven years of age at the 
time of her decease. His impression relative to 
ber ministry is, that it was solemn, weighty, and 
instructive. The family residence was in a part 
of the town of North Shields where the children 
would be exposed to corrupting association. Their 
father appeared to be a man of little influence, 
and probably was unequal to the duty of restrain- 
ing effectually his sons, some of whom turned 
out wild lads. Though so young in years, yet 
the sense he had of the inconsistency of their 
conduct, with their dear mother’s high and holy 
calling, left an indelible impression ; and has 
often revived instructively in his remembrance ; 
and it has appeared his duty to mention it, by 
way of caution and warning to the children of 
ministers ; who should ever endeavor to walk in 


holy circumspection, “ that the ministry be not 
blamed.” 


+ 8 


NEGROES AND SLAVERY. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


It appears that Indian slaves were sometimes 
brought from Carolina for sale. The making 
them slaves was so repugnant to the policy which 
Friends ever pursued towards the Indians, that 


in the year 1719 the Yearly Meeting recom- 
mended 


1719.—“ To avoid giving them (the Indians) 
occasion of discontent, it is advised that Friends 
do not buy or sell Indian slaves.””—(Yearly 
Meeting.) 

Friends of Chester Quarter, ever true to their 
purpose, again appealed to the Yearly Meeting, 
saying :-— 

1729.—“ Inasmuch as we are restricted by a 
rule of Discipline from being concerned in fetch- 
ing or importing negro slaves from their own 
country, whether it is not as reasonable that we 
should be restricted from buying them when im- 
ported ?””—(Chester Quarterly Meeting.) 

1730.—* Friends of this meeting, resuming 
the consideration of the proposition of Chester 
Meeting, relating to the purchasing of such ne- 
groes as may hereafter be imported, and having 
reviewed and considered the former minutes re- 
lating thereto, and having maturely deliberated 
thereon, are now of opinion that Friends ought 
to be very cautious of making any such purcha- 
ses for the future, it being disagreeable to the 
sense of this meeting. And this meeting re- 
commends it to the care of the several Monthly 
Meetings, to see that such who may be, or are 
likely to be, found in that practice, may be ad- 
monished and cautioned how they offend herein.” 
—(Yearly Meeting.) 

hese advices were repeated every succeeding 
year, except one, until 1743, and Quarterly 
Meetings enjoined to report their attention there- 
to. In the year last named, the following Que- 


ry, with others, was addressed to the subordinate 
meetings. 

1743.—“ Do Friends observe the former advi- 
ces of our Yearly Meeting, not to encourage the 
importation of negroes, nor to buy them after 
imported ?””—(See Queries.) 

About this period I find Ralph Sandiford, * 
Benjamin Lay, Anthony Benezet, and John 
Woolman, co-laborers in the cause of humanity. 

But it was not until 1754 that the latter pub- 
lished his “ Considerations on the Keeping of 
Negroes.” 

In that year the Yearly Meeting issued the 
following epistle to its members, supposed to 
have emanated from the pen of Benezet, and af- 
fording satisfactory evidence of progress in the 
minds of Friends. 


1754.—“ Dear Friends: It hath frequently 
been the concern of our Yearly Meeting to tes- 
tify their uneasiness and disunity with the im- 
portation and purchasing of negroes and other 
slaves, and to direct the Overseers of the several 
Monthly Meetings to advise and deal with such 
as engage therein. And it hath likewise been 
the continued care of many weighty Friends, to 
press those that bear our name to guard as much 
as possible against being in any respect concerned 
in promoting the bondage of such unhappy peo- 
ple. Yet, as we have with sorrow to observe 
that the number is of late increased among us, 
we have thought proper to make our advice and 
judgment more public, that none may plead ig- 
norance of our principles therein; and also again 
earnestly exhort all to avoid in any manner en- 
couraging the practice of making slaves of our 
fellow creatures. 

“ Now, dear Friends, if we continually bear in 
mind the royal law of doing to others as we 
would be done by, we shall never think of be- 
reaving our fellow-creatures of that valuable 
blessing, liberty, nor endure to grow rich by 
their bondage. To live in ease and plenty by 
the toil of those whom violence and cruelty have 
put in our power, is neither consistent with 
Christianity nor common justice, and we have 
good reason to believe draws down the displeas- 
ure of Heaven; it being a melancholy but true 
reflection, that where slave-keeping prevails, pure 
religion and sobriety declines, as it evidently 
tends to harden the heart and render the soul 
less susceptible of that holy spirit of love, meek- 
ness, and charity, which is the peculiar charac- 
ter of a true Christian. 

‘“« How then can we, who have been concerned 
to publish the Gospel of universal love and peace 


* “Kalm, the Swedish traveller, speaks of the then 
only free negroes in Philadelphia, in 1748, as having 
been manumitted by a Quaker master ; probably re- 
ferring to Ralph Sandiford, who freed all his in the 
year 1733, and probably presented to us the first in- 
stance of the kind known in our annals.”—( Watson's 
Annals, p. 484.)  ~ 
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among mankind, be so inconsistent with ourselves 
as to purchase such who are prisoners of war, 
and thereby encourage this unchristian practice ; 
and more especially as mapy of those poor crea- 
-tures are stolen away, parents from children, and 
children from parents, and others, who were in 
good circumstances in their native country, in- 
humanly torn from what they esteemed a happy 
situation, and compelled to toil in a state of sla- 
very, too often extremely cruel? What dread- 
ful scenes of murder and cruelty those barbarous 
ravages must occasion in these unhappy people’s 
country, are too obvious to mention. Let us 
make their case our own, and consider what we 
should think, and how we should feel, were we 
in their circumstances. Remember our blessed 
Redeemer’s positive command, ‘to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us;’ and that 
‘with what measure we mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to us again.’ And we entreat you to exam- 
ine whether the purchase of a negro, either born 
here or imported, does not contribute to a fur- 
ther importation, and consequently to the up- 
holding of all the evils above mentioned, and 
promoting man-stealing, the only theft which, 
by the Mosaic law, was punished with death? 
‘He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put 
to death.’ 

“The characteristic and badge of a true 


with horror and detestation, is little regarded in 
them by their masters, such as the frequent sep- 
aration of husbands from wives and wives from 
husbands, whereby they are tempted to break 
their marriage covenants and live in adultery, in 
direct opposition to the laws both of God and 
man, although we believe that Christ died for all 
men, without respect of persons. How fearful 
then ought we to be of engaging in what hath 
so natural a tendency to lessen our humanity, 
and of suffering ourselves to be inured to the ex- 
ercise of hard and cruel measures, lest thereby 
we in any degree lose our tender and feeling 
sense of the miseries of our fellow-creatures, and 
become worse than those who have not believed ? 

“ And, dear Friends, you who by inheritance 
have slaves born in your families, we beseech 
you to consider them as souls committed to your 
trust, whom the Lord will require at your hands, 
and who as well as you, are made partakers of 
the Spirit of Grace, and called to be heirs of sal- 
vation. And let it be your constant care to 
watch over them for good, instructing them in 
the fear of God and the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, that they may answer the end of 
their creation, and God be honored and glorified 
by them as well as by us; and so train them up, 
that if you should come to behold their unhappy 
situation in the same light which many worthy 
men who are at rest have done, and many of 


Christian is love and good works ; our Saviour’s | your brethren now do, and should think it your 


whole life on earth was one continued exercise | 


of them. ‘ Love one another (says he) as I have | 
loved you.’ How can we be said to love our) 


duty to set them free, they may be the more ca- 
pable of making a proper use of their liberty. 
“Finally, brethren, we entreat you in the 





brethren, who bring, or for selfish ends keep them , bowels of Gospel love, seriously to weigh the 
in bondage? Do we act consistent with this no- | cause of detaining them in bondage. If it be for 
ble principle, who lay such heavy burdens on’ your own private gain, or any other motive than 
our fellow-creatures? Do we consider that they | their good, it is much to be feared that the love 
are called, and sincerely desire that they may | of God, and the influence of the Holy Spirit, is 
become heirs with us in glory, and rejoice in the | not the prevailing principle in you, and that your 
liberty of the sons of God, whilst we are with- | hearts are not sufficiently redeemed from the 
holding from them the common liberty of man- | world, which that you with ourselves may come 
kind? Or can the Spirit of God, by which we | more and more to witness, through the cleansing 
have always professed to be led, be the author of virtue of the Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ, is our 
those oppressive measures? or do we not thereby _ earnest desire.””—(Yearly Meeting.) 

manifest that temporal interest hath more influ- | 


: : 1755.—-“ The consideration of the inconsis- 
ence on our conduct herein, than the dictates of © nae aiaaaetaad 


: ; . , tency of the practice of being concerned in im- 
that merciful, holy, and unerring guide? ' porting or buying slaves with our Christian prin- 


“ And we likewise earnestly recommend to all ciples, being weightily revived, and impressed by 
who have slaves, to be careful to come up in the | very suitable advice and caution given on the o¢- 
performance of their duty towards them, and to | casion, it is the sense and judgment of this meet- 
be particularly watchful over their own hearts ; | ing, that where any traosgress this rule of our 


it being by sorrowful experience remarkable, that Discipline, the Overseers ought speedily to inform 
custom, and a familiarity with evil of any kind, | ip, Monthly Meeting of such transgressors, in 
hath a tendency to bias the judgment and de-| odor that the meeting may proceed to treat fur- 
prave the mind. 


‘‘ And it is obvious, that the future welfare of Sekai me CYeatle Mestine " in he 
these poor slaves who are now in bondage is gen- ' ’ 
erally too much disregarded by those who keep 
them. If their daily task of labor be but ful- 
filled, little else perhaps is thought of. Nay, 
even that which in others would be looked upon 


On a revision of the queries this year, the fol- 
lowing was adopted in place of the one already 
given :— 


1755.—“ Are Friends clear of importing or 
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buying negroes? and do they use those well 
which they are possessed of by inheritance, or 
otherwise, endeavoring to train them up in the 
principles of the Christian religion ?”—(Yearly 
Meeting.) 

1757.—* All clear of importing negroes or 
es them for term of life; several have 

en purchased for a term of years. They are 
generally well fed and clothed ; some are taught 
to read and taken to meetings; but others are 
taken little care of in those respects.” —(Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting.) 

1758.—* There appears a unanimous concern 
prevailing, to put a stop to the increase of the 
practice of importing, buying, selling, or keeping 
slaves for term of life. . This meeting 
very earnestly and affectionately entreats Friends, 
individually, to consider seriously the present 
circumstances of this and the adjacent provinces, 
which, by the permission of Divine Providence, 
have been visited by the desolating calamities of 
war and bloodshed, so that many of, our fellow- 
subjects are now suffering in captivity ; and fer- 
vently desire that, excluding temporal consider- 
ations or views of self-interest, we may manifest 
an humbling sense of these judgments, and, in 
thankfulness for the peculiar favor extended and 
continued to our Friends and brethren in profes- 
sion, none of whom, as we have yet heard, have 
been slain or carried into captivity, would stead- 
ily observe the injunction of our Lord and Mas- 
ter, ‘to do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us;’ which, it now appears to this meet- 
ing, would induce such Friends to set them at 
liberty, making a Christian provision for them, 
according to age, &c. 

“ And, in order that Friends may generally be 
excited to the practice of this advice, some 
Friends here now signified to the meeting their 
being so fully devoted to endeavor to render it 
effectual, that they are willing to visit and treat 
with all such Friends who have any slaves. The 
meeting therefore approves of John Woolman, 
John Churchman, John Scarborough, John 
Sykes, and Daniel Stanton undertaking that ser- 
vice; and desires some elders or other faithful 
Friends in each quarter to accompany and assist 
them therein. And that they may proceed in 
the wisdom of Truth, and thereby be qualified to 
administer such advice as may be suitable to the 
circumstances of those they visit, and most effect- 
ual towards obtaining that purity which it is evi- 
dently our duty to press after. 

“ And if, after the sense and judgment of this 
meeting now given against every branch of this 
practice, any professing with us should persist to 
vindicate it, and be concerned in importing, sell- 
ing, or purchasing slaves, the respective Monthly 
Meetings to which they belong should manifest 
their disunion with such persons, by refusing to 
permit them to sit in Meetings for Discipline, or 
to be employed in the affairs of Truth, or to re- 


ceive from them any contributions towards the 
relief of the poor, or other services of the meet- 
ing.”’—(Yearly Meeting.) 

Much exercise and labor continued to be be- 
stowed from:year to year, both by the Yearly 
Meeting and its subordinate branches, which we 
cannot find room to notice. 

1762.—“ The Friends appointed to visit such 
who are possessed of negro slaves, reported that 
they proceeded therein as they found a qualifica- 
tion for the service ; and, finding the concern to 
spread among many brethren, they now appre- 
hend themselves released from the appointment, 
and request to be discharged.’—(Yearly Meet- 
ing.) 

1770.—*“ Friends having been favored with a 
time of much calmness and brotherly tenderness 
towards each other, it appears to be the solid 
sense and judgment of this meeting that, in fu- 
ture, Friends be careful to avoid appointing such 
Friends to the station of elders as are in posses- 
sion of negro slaves, and do not appear to have 
a testimony in their hearts against the practice 
of slave-keeping.”—(Thirdhaven Yearly Meet- 
ing.) 

1773.—* The clerk was directed to transcribe 
the following paragraph from the London Epis- 
tle, to sign it on behalf of this meeting, and to 
communicate it to one or more members of the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Assembly, viz. :— 

“<¢ Dear Friends: It is a matter of satisfaction 
to us that one of your neighboring colonies hath 
lately applied to government for aid to suppress 
the importation of negro slaves, as injurious to 
her commercial interests. When commercial 
considerations coincide with humanity, there is 
good ground to expect a reformation respecting 
this long complained of violation of the laws of 
nature,—this custom, founded on oppression, 
which arguments drawn from the remotest anti- 
quity can never justify. If you reflect that ne- 
groes have the same, natural rights with your- 
selves, and that they stand in the same relation 
to the Supreme Being that you do,—the consid- 
eration of your duty as Christians, and the feel- 
ings of your minds as men, we hope, will induce 
you to concur with a sister colony in endeavoring 
to abolish a custom, which is one continued vio- 
lation of the laws of justice and of the principles 
of our holy religion.’”—(Thirdhaven Yearly 
Meeting.) 

(To be continued.) 
anita datetatic 

True Bravery.—Be valiant against the cor- 
ruptions of the world; but fear to do an evil; 
he that fears not to do an evil, is always afraid 
to suffer evil: he that never fears is desperate ; 
he that fears always, isa coward. He is a true 
valiant man that dares nothing but what he may, 
und fears nothing but what he ought. Hath any 
wionged thee? Be bravely revenged ; slight it, 
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and the work is begun ; forgive it, and it is fin- 
ished. He is below himself, that is not above an 
injury.— Quarles. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 31, 1860. 


Mareriep, At the house of the bride’s father, on 5th 
day afternoon, the 15th inst., according to the order of 
Friends, Exsas H. Pires, son of Amos and Susanna 
Phipps, of Whitemarsh Township, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., to Evita S. Haines, davghier of Joel Haines, of 
Westampton Township, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 

es 

Diep, On the 22d of 2d month, 1860, at the resi- 
dence of Simmons Coates, in West Grove, Chester 
County, Siprzy Suarpvess, Jr., daughter of Isaac and 
Sidney Sharpless, in the 29th year of herage, a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 6th of 2nd month, 1860, at the resi- 
dence of her husband, Exiza T. wife of George P. 
Harlan, in the 49th year of her age, a member of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting. 





, At Poughkepsie, on the 10th instant, Brny- 
jamin Cortina, an elder of Oswego Monthly Meet- 
ing, Dutchess County, in the 85th year of his age. 


——_>- +0 —____ 


For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION. 


I have often reflected upon the different cir- 
cumstances which attended emigration from 
Great Britain, to her then colonies, and of emi- 
gration now from one part of our country to ano- 
ther. Then, an vnenlightened religious zeal, 
intolerant to all that differed from it,and not com- 
prehending that mercy was more acceptable than 
sacrifice, nor trusting in God that he would pro- 
mote his own work by means consistent with the 
ends desired, thought it a duty to destroy those 
who seemed to it to be the enemies of the 
kingdom of Christ. A religion so external, con- 
sisting in “divers washings and cardinal ordi- 
nances,” might be expected to hurl anathemas 
against one that set them all at nought, and call- 
ed the people to a teacher within, and a deep 
spiritual feeling in their own consciousness that 
God was their father; thus overturning all the 
teachings of their education, destroying their 
trust in tradition, and manifesting their duties 
to God and man. 

It is no wonder that our forefathers, the 
rae of the re-appearance of this great and 
glorious gospel day, should have been looked 
upon as those who destroyed religion and 
had “to fill up their measure of suffering, bear- 
ing testimony to the Truth.” Their fatherland 
afforded them no better home than a prison or 
loathsome dungeon, as thousands that filled them 
testified ; and even those things of which it was 
said “ your Heavenly Father knoweth you have 
need,” were scarcely left them, the distraint on 


their property for tithes and fines being very 
great. The heart sickens in endeavoring to 
realize their sufferings and sorrows. For a time 
there seemed no escape from this continued ruin. 
Then a “beacon-light arose in the west, as a 
bow of promise,” but a great water intervened, 
and men did not then, as now, cross it in eleven 
days in commodious steamers, nor were the 
hearts of absent ones cheered by frequent greet- 
ings, as the telegraph now flashes them across 
our land. Yet, those who knew no resting place 
in the land of their nativity, desirous of a home 
where they might easily supply the wants of 
nature, and be at liberty to worship God in the 
deep feeling of spiritual truth in their own souls, 
dared the dangers of the deep, to seek a home 
among untutored Indians, denied them in 
scientific, refined and wealthy old England. 

To most of them the separation was for life. 
There was ove circumstance connected with 
their removal that madeit comfortable. Parents 
and childremy the young and middle-aged, came 
together, and even the old desired to come to a 
land of freedom. This circumstance made their 
pew abode more a home; for an attachment 
almost sacred hovers around “ the graves of your 
fathers.” A great comfort and benefit arose to 
society from the young and old emigrating to- 
gether. While the young and strong were fell- 
ing the timber, building houses and disencum- 
bering the ground to receive the appointed seed, 
to ripen in the coming harvest, the old, no longer 
able to engage in these labors, had leisure to 
plan and assist in organizing meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, and schools followed. Thus 
homes, meetings and schools arose simultaneous- 
ly, all harmonizing in the formation of a public 
sentiment in which an excellent spirit, one that 
daily walked with God, was the test of fellow- 
ship, over and above uniformity of opinion — 
This sentiment was deeply impressed upon the 
community, and under it Truth prospered and 
advanced. 

There is a constant tide of emigration in our 
country from the East to the West, not sent out 
by persecution, but by force of circumstances 
beyond control. The old States, North, East and 
Middle, are generally densely populated. Homes 
are sarrounded by what convenience and utility 
demand.’ Numerous meetings are held in com- 
modious houses, schools have risen in importance, 
as the liberal education of youth demands, 
which, with the numerous public improvements, 
have greatly enhanced the value of property. 
Hence, many families possessing good homes, 
and having a number of children, can only give 
them a good education to “ fit them for business,” 
and when grown, they go forth, baptized by a 
mother’s tears, and the benediction of parental 
prayers, to seek a home among strangers in a far 
off land. Many such youths suffer greatly for 
want of experienced advice, such as parents gen- 
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erally can best give, and for the protecting influ- 
ence of brotherly and sisterly sympathy. Stran- 
gers may be kind, und generally are, to the af- 
flicted and suffering, but the heart learns not to 
confide ; their companions in business are per- 
haps of different persuasions, or, it may be, de- 
spise religion in any form, and they miss the 
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I know some object to elderly people remo- 
ving any considerable distance, not because rail- 
roads could not carry them thousands of miles in 
a few days, almost as easily as they sit in their 
arm chairs at home, but for fear of a change of 
climate. None can tell how this will affect them. 
After middle age people come to an unsettled 


strength imparted by unity of spirit. Business, | state, as it respects their health, so that they may 
only business, is the theme, and when the routine | sink suddenly any where. Some who have re- 
of business for the week is over, and the mind is | moved long distances, have found the journey 
relaxed from its “ boa coils,” a loneliness known | and change of air greatly to improve their health ; 
only to those who have felt it comes over them. | while others have passed into the “ spirit land” 
They have been educated Friends, and have per- in a few years. In either case a benefit arises 
haps made its profession theirs from choice, and | to the young. Those who remain are a comfort 
do not desire to attend any of the numerous and strength to the living, and the last resting 
meetings of other denominations. They think | place of those who are gone is often an anchor to 
of their native land, the scenes of their child-| those that remain, checking the tossing of their 
hood, the family circle, the quiet meeting, or | “ barks ’’ on the ever rolling tide of emigration. 
solemn prayer, and long to be there; but cireum- | The graves of our fathers! How carefully do we 
stances forbid. Time, the great changer, wears | watch over them! With what reluctance do 
away the acuteness of this feeling, and renders | we leave them! Many recollections, (sorrow- 
tolerable that which was painful. Having no ful it may be,) cluster around them, inclining, us 
meetings of their own society near enough to go | to venture. 

to, a train of circumstances begins which lands| It is a remark often made, that there is almost 
many tenderly and carefully educated youths in | a8 much talk about removing in the west as in 
sin, desertion of principle, and that darkness of , the east, without the same necessity. This 
the understanding which is the effect of earthly- | arises in part from the want of the graves of 
mindedness; or, struggling against this state, | their fathers. 

some seek protection under whatever religious | No matter how pleasant their homes are, many 
influence is around them, and sit down, perhaps, | are ready to speculate and part with their pos- 
under the teachings of a man-made ministry. | Sessions. This ever readiness to sell, prevents 


Now, why is this? Because the young go forth ‘any home attachments, interest in society or 
alone. Why do not meetings and schools arise | schools, or any public improvements. 


simultaneously with homes? Simply because Having long since remarked these things, I 
the parents and grand-parents remain behind. | would encourage parents to remove before their 
The children suffer for want of the deep, religious families scatter, and be careful to go to those 
feeling, firm faith, and experience of older ' parts where meetings are established; or to re- 


a to help them commence meetings and | move in such numbers as to commence meetings 
schools. 


In Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin may be found 
hundreds of Friends, generally of the younger 
class, from the Eastern and Middle States, where 
nO meetings are, as yet, settled; many of them 
with families around them, and sorrowful.as re- 
spects society, and greatly rejoice to see the face 
of a true Friend. 

I know the sacrifice it costs to leave homes in 
the East, rendered dear by many associations ; I 
know of partings from dear relatives and friends, 
many and true, but no link in the golden chain 
need be broken, only lengthened. If we were 
as much devoted to the promoting of truth and 
righteousness as we ought to be, would we not, 
even in advanced years, be. willing to continue 
our influence among the young to aid in estab- 
lishing them in the Truth? If, in our journey, 
through the ever changing vicissitudes of time, 
we have weighed the things of this world, and 
found them profitable only as conveniences on 
the journey to a more glorious and eternal bome, 
shall we not sacrifice or use them to aid others 
in such attainments ? 


and schools among themselves. It is unreason- 
able to expect young people to do, in the West, 
| what older and more experienced people in the 
East often do not feel able to undertake, viz. : to 
establish meetings; though very many would re- 
joieé to aid in it, if they had older and more ex- 
perienced Friends to join with them. Society is 
now suffering for want of this aid in Illinois and 
Iowa, and that it may be rendered, is the desire 
of one who hopes the progress of mankind may 
ever be onward and upward. , 8. We 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S INTEGRITY. 


But few have it in their power to do so much 
good or evil as printers. We know they all glory 
in Dr. Fravklin as a father, and are wont to men- 
tion his name with veneration. Happy would it 
be for them if they would read the following, 
with a resolution to imitate it: 

After opening his establishment in Philadel- 
phia, Franklin was offered a piece to publish in 
his newspaper—being very busy, he begged the 
gentleman to leave it for consideration. The 
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next day the author called and asked his opin- 
ion of it.. Franklin replied : 

“Why, sir, I am sorry to say I think it high- 
ly scurrilous and defamatory. Being at a loss, 
on account of my poverty, whether to reject it or 
not, I thought I would put it to this issue. At 
night, when my work was done, I bought a two 
penny loaf, on which, with a mug of cold water, 
I supped heartily, and then wrapping myself in 
my great coat, slept very soundly on the floor till 
morning, when another loaf anda mug of water 
afforded me a breakfast. Now, sir, since I can 
live comfortably in this manner, why should I 
prostitute my press to personal hatred and party 
passion, for a more luxurious living ?” 

One cannot read this anecdote of our American 
Sage without thinking of Socrates’ reply to King 
Archilaus, who had pressed him to give up preach- 
ing in the dirty streets of Athens, and come and 
live with him in his splendid court : 

“‘ Meal, please you Majesty, is a kalf penny a 
peck at Athens, and water I can get for nothing.” 
— Printers’ News Letter. 


—————~>~40> 


LA SUR ROSALIE. 
(Continued from page 28.) 


Jeanne did not, however, remain long at the 
Maison Mére. Of a very delicate and sensitive 
constitution, she was affected by every interior 
emotion and by every external influence, and 
had much to suffer in the early days of her novi- 
tiate. She felt the slightest atmospheric changes, 
was frightened at spiders, and could not sleep 
in the vicinity of a graveyard. Each of the 
duties of a Sister of Charity, into which she threw 
herself with ardor, cost her a severe struggle 
against her instinctive repugnances, and after 
several months the delicate and nervous young 
girl fell dangerously ill, and was sent away for 
change of air to La Scour Tardy, Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois, Saint Marceau ; to a house whose in- 
mates even the Reign of Terror had not been 
able to disperse, for they remained together wear- 
ing the secular dress, and whenever any family 
fell into trouble they were sent for, so that if the 
police had been despatched after them, they would 
probably have been taken by some sick bed. 
Since nobody could be found to denounce them, 
the authorities shut their eyes to their remaining 
in the community: and if we are surprised at 
this, it must be remembered that these sisters 
lived and worked in the very lowest parts of 
Paris, just among the population which was 
worst and wickedest, and whose influence was 
uppermost during the Reign of Terror ; but who, 
nevertheless, were too well acquainted with sick- 
ness and poverty, and had hearts to be touched 
by the devotion of those who knew how to 
cherish and forgive. 

When Jeanne Rendu thus came under the 
care of La Scour Tardy she was sixteen. years 


and a half old; her face beamed with intelligence 
and feeling: firm and sensible, energetic and 
delicate, such is the picture drawn of the young 
girl who shortly became the delight of the house- 
hold, throwing herself into all its labors, and 
drawing the older nuns into the sphere of her 
joyous activity. At the end of her novitiate they 
had become so fond of her that they could not 
bear the idea of losing her; and La Soeur Tardy 
said to the superior, “‘ Je suis trés contente de 
cette petite Rendu, donnez lui Vhabit, et laissez 
la moi.”* So Jeanne Rendu took the veil at the 
Maison Mére, received the name of Scour Rosalie, 
to distinguish her from another sister, and then 
returned to the Faubourg Saint Marceau to quit 
it no more. , 

The Faubourg Saint Marceau was and is one 
of the worst quarters of Paris; there the poor 
are poorer than elsewhere; unhealthiness is 
more general, illness more fatal ; even the indus- 
try of this quarter is chiefly carried on by night, 
being of the lowest description. In 1802, im- 
mediately after the revolution, and its many years 
of trouble, famine, and sanguinary idleness, the 
Faubourg Saint Marceau was a great deal worse 
than it is now. In the revolutionary orgies it 
had acquired a fearful celebrity, and when the 
ordinary social basis was restored, it had fallen 
into that state of exhaustion which succeeds every 
kind of intoxication, and could with difficulty be 
brought back even to its former organization. 
The ephemeral sovereignty of its population had 
ebbed, leaving behind it a deeper misery than 
ever. In those narrow streets and broken-down 
houses, in rooms too low and damp to be used as 
stables for brute beasts, whole families vegetated 
rather than lived ; huddled together péle-méle on 
the ground, or upon straw, without air, light, 
warmth, or food. The moral and intellectual 
life of these miserable people had suffered in 
proportion. After so many stormy years it was 
difficult to find a child that knew how to read, or 
a woman that could remember her prayers. The 
church and the school were equally needed with 
the workshop. Every thing had to be rebuilt, 
from its material and moral foundations. 

Such was the task which this Sister of Charity 
set herself to accomplish; and for which her 
pious fervor and clear practical intellect alike 
fitted her. We Protestants may learn a most 
instructive lesson from the methods she employ- 


ed, remembering that we also have a St. Giles — 


and Westminster to redeem. She began her 
career as a simple sister in the Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois, and ended it as Superior of the Maison 
de la Rue de |’Epéé-de-Bois. But in each post 
she was the soul of her associates : she undertook 
and carried on for more than half a century an 
energetic contest against the miseries and vices 


* Tam very much pleased with this little Renda, 
give her the dress and leave her to me. 
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of her quarter, never making a backward step, 
never even standing still; never disheartened, 
never beaten : resting from one fatigue by chang- 
ing it for another ; replacing work accomplished 
by some new endeavor; and only laying down 
her weapons in the hour when God called his 
servant to eternal rest. 


How did she do all this? The reader who 
pursues this memoir wonders at the peculiar force 
of character she disptayed in her stationary life. 
She made no eloquent or striking appeals; no 
crusade for or against ; she remained where she 
was in her own quarter, going to seek no one, 
but receiving all who came to her; in fact, she 
took hold one by one of every nature which ap- 
proached her sphere, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity. It, therefore, is incumbent on those who 
would understand her career, to understand 
something of the institutions with which a Sister 
of Charity was naturally connected. First in 
order of which comes the Bureau’ de Charité, 
then just organized by Napoleon as First Consul, 
and equivalent to the Poor Law of our own coun- 
try. When the Convention of 1793, some years 
before the date of which we are writing, had 
taken possession of the property of the charitable 
foundations of former ages, a book was opened in 
the chief town of each department, called “Je 
grand livre dela bienfaisance publigque.* Its 
pages were intended to contain accounts of the 
pensions allotted to all sick people, widows, 
orphans, and foundlings; pensions which were 
never paid to anybody! Napoleon soon gave 
these Utopian follies their due. He shut the 
great book, all the pages of which were white ; 
gave back to the hospitals and asylums all of 
their property which had not been alienated by 
sale, and, true to his system of blending old in- 
stitutions with modren principles and customs, 
he returned to the theory of public charity di- 
rected by the state and carried out by religion. 
It was therefore to the Sisters of Charity that 
he confided the details of his poor law, as well 
as the inmates of his hospitals; and the house in 
the Rue des Francs- Bourgeois, of which our Soeur 
Rosalie was a member, was fixed upon as one of 
four centres of relief allotted to the douziéme 
arrondissement. A dispensary, a store of clothes 
and linen, and a free school for poor children, 
what we should calla “ragged school,” were 
established there. A list of poverty-stricken 
householders was drawn up by the sisters, and 
the Bureau de Charité allowed to each two pounds 
of bread per month, a little meat in cases of ill- 
ness or convalescence, some firing during winter, 
and a garment or coverlid once in every two 
years. The sisters had the chargeof this succor ; 
they allotted the food and medicine, kept the 
school, and visited the sick, assisted by the public 
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* The great book of the public beneficence. 
t Twelfth Rounding. 


officials, and by ladies who gave their spare time 
to help in the good work. ‘ 

La Scour Rosalie entered into these functions 
with zeal, and her house of succor soon became 
a model for others. In after years she was some- 
times heard to lament the comparative freedom 
of action allowed by the authorities in these days, 
when, under the influence of profound piety, 
they entered into works undertaken for the relief 
of the poor with little regard to the strict econo- 
my deemed necessary in more moral times. 
These authorities soon saw her superiority in all 
that concerned the wise management of the poor, 
and as she always gave them all possible credit 
in whatever was affected, she became their friend 
and counsellor. When, at the early age of 
twenty-eight, she was named a “Supérieure,” 
the quarter celebrated her nomination as a festi- 
val, and the public officials connected with the 
bureau, presented her with a complete wardrobe 
of clothes. She kept these with the greatest care 
and economy, and wore some of the garments 
until the day of her death. 

When the revolution of 1830 took the ad- 
ministration of public relief out of the hands of 
the church, the word charité was changed for 
that of bienfaisance, and a great number of the 
officials were also changed. Many of the new- 
comers were deeply prejudiced against the Sisters 
of Charity, and wished to lessen their influence 
over the poor. La Scour Rosalie took no notice 
of this ; Taal towards the new administrators 
as she had done towards the old ones, fulfilled 
their wishes, and helped their inexperience ; till 
by her gentleness and activity she quite disarm- 
ed them, and regained her old influence over 
men and measures. Under every system of 
administration she remained, in the eyes of the 
poor, the true representative of all the good done 
in the Faubourg St. Marceau until the day of 
her death. 

From her minute and active sympathy sprung 
one eminently good result; she prevented the 
poor from becoming pauperized from feeling de- 
graded by the perpetual acceptance of public re- 
lief. She threw into her charity just that ele- 
ment of love which made it an individual gift 
and not a corrupting alms. Accompanying all 
donations of food, clothes, or money, with the 
instruction which elevates, and the advice which 
persuades and redeems, she strove to diminish 
the sources of poverty while she relieved its 
wants. To persuade a man to relinquish his 
vices is to remove pregnant causes of misfortune 
to his family. To educate the woman in house- - 
wifely virtues, is to introduce economy and fore- 
thought, and increase the weekly savings. 
Would that all who bestow money on the poor 
would remember the power which resides in such 
individual ministration, would remember that 
it is the only method by which relief can be be- 
stowed without degrading the recipient, and en- 
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couraging him to depend on others for the sup- 
port of himselfiand family, by trusting to charity, 
or to the mercies of the law. 

When advancing age, illness, and the numerous 
duties she was obliged to fulfil prevented her 
from visiting so much in person, she made it a 
rule never to close her door against the poor ; she 
always found time for them, and they had prece- 
dence of the rest of the world: even when 
weakened by fever, and forbidden to speak or 
move by her physician, the sisters had great 
difficulty to prevent her going down to speak to 
her people, and did not always succeed. During 
one of her illnesses, the sister who had charge 
of the house refused a man belonging to the 
quarter admission to La Seur Rosalie. The man 
lost his temper, and grumbled loudly at not 
being attended to. La Scour Rosalie overheard 
him, came down shivering with fever, listened 
to him, soothed him, and promised to attend to 
his wishes. When he was gone she gently 
scolded the sister for not having told her he was 


there ; the sister appealed to the strict orders of | 


the medical man, and observed that the applicant 
had rudely lost his temper. ‘“ Ah, my child,’ 
said La Sceur Rosalie, “the poor fellow has 
something else to do than studying good man- 
ners.” 

Thus the miserable inhabitants of the Faubourg 
St. Marceau took a habit of going many times in 
the week to pour all their troubles, large and 
small, into the ears of this forgiving friend. Not 
only for bodily wants, but for all manner of sor- 
rows and difficulties, they came to her. When 
the world rebuffed them, when a workshop re- 
fused them work, or a baker would not give them 
bread on credit ; if a landlord expelled them and 
sold up their furniture to pay a deficient rent ; 
if a policeman would not let them sell their petty 
wares in the street, but told them, as we should 
say in England, to “ move on;”’ if the son had 
been saucy to his father, or the daughter had 
abandoned her mother’s fireside ;—these griev- 
ances one and all found their way to her. Her 
welcome comforted them for the scorn of others; 


admission to the workshop, softened the hearts 
of the landlord and the policeman, persuaded the 
undutiful son to ask his parent’s pardon, and 
a back to the sheepfold the wandering 
amb. 

The sinners came with the well-behaved, those 
who deserved her kindness and those who had 
abused it, for the good Scour sent no one away. 
She told everybody the truth and made them 
ashamed of themselves, and then found some ex- 
cuse for notpunishingthem. Nevertheless, there 
was one tipsy fellow, who had so often sold for 
drink the clothes and bedding she had given him, 
that she formed the resolution not to give him 
any more. One winter, in the first days of frost, 
be made an audacious demand for a counterpane, 


she gave them food for the day, pleaded for their | memory of her good deeds lingered with the worst 
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which was refused. But when night came, La 
Scour Rosalie was no sooner warmly covered up 
than her kind heart began fretting about him. 
‘That man must be very cold,” was an idea that 
kept her awake all the night, and the next day 
she sent the counterpane, “in order,” she said, 
“that we may both sleep soundly.” 

When sickness fell upon a poor family, all the 
resources of her heart and intellect came out. 
She prevented the gradual sale of furniture, so 
bitter in these households, when one by one each 
article is pawned or sold for daily bread; she 
coaxed the busy doctors to give especial care to 
her invalids; she kept up their courage ; she 
mingled religious consolation with temporal help ; 
she strengthened the terrified woman and kept 
the children good ; and when the sick man re- 
covered, she had acquired a hold over his better 
nature which she never again relinquished. 
Among that low and miserable population, crimes 
of the worst dye came under her knowledge, and 
she brought round those to repentance who 
thought they had surpassed the possible limits of 
divine mercy. She brought into the Christian 
fold one man whose hands had been deeply dyed 
in blood during the first years of the revolution, 
and who always said that he owed the final peace 
of his cruelly afflicted conscience to her, and to 
the religious influence of one little habit to which 
in his worst times he had clung. Whenhe was 
a youth, at Nantes, he had helped in the horrible 
murders of 1793: the numerous victims, as they 
marched to death, chanted a hymn, which, strange- 
ly enough, lingered in the ears of this human 
fiend. He took to repeating it every day, no 
matter how ill spent; a sort of nervous habit 
which kept the words in his memory : and when, 
long years after, La Scour Rosalie at length per- 
suaded him that he might repent and be saved 
at the eleventh hour, he died repeating the same 
hymn, and praying for her who had brought him 
to the feet of Christ. 

In this bad quarter of the town no sick person 
rejected the priest sent by La Seur Rosalie ; 
and we find an anecdote of the way in which the 


characters. In one of her most miserable streets 
lived an old rag-seller who had saved up money, 
deserted his wife, and led a scandalous life, seem- 
ing to retain no trace of good feeling, except to- 
wards his daughter, whom he sent to the Sisters’ 
School. On his death-bed he sent for La Scour 
Rosalie, whom he had known in his days of 
wretchedness, who had nursed him in some ill- 
ness, but had lost sight of him altogether. She 
went at his call, groped up a winding staircase, 
by the help of a cord, into a dark room, where 
she found the old man lying in squalor. When 
he saw her, be explained that he wanted to leave 
his money to his daughter, and having no faith 
in the honesty of any of his friends, thought he 
had better give it into the hands of his old nurse. 
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‘¢ But,” said she, “pray send for a lawyer, and 
make your will properly.” ; 

“No, I don’t want a lawyer; I know you and 
believe in you, Take the money, that I may die 
easy about my daughter.” 

The Seur than talked to him about his soul, 


and begged him to receive the offices of the 
church. 


‘‘ No, I don’t want a priest,” said the miser ; 
“nobody is nearer God than you are, and we can 


talk very well together about every thing which 
concerns heaven.” 


It took some time before La Scour Rosalie 
could persuade the old ragman that she was 
neither priest nor lawyer : however, she comforted 
him by taking charge of fifteen thousand franes 
for his daughter ; and in exchange for this good 
office, he consented to see a priest, and be recon- 
ciled to his wife before he died. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SHADOW AND THE LIGHT. 
By J. G. Wairtise. 


“ And I sought whence is Evil: I set before the eye 
of my spirit the whole creation, whatsoever we see 
therein, sea, earth, air, stars, trees, mortal creatures— 
yea, whatsoever there is we do not see, angels and 
spiritual powers. Where is evil, acd whence comes it, 
since God the Good hath created all things? Why 
made He anything at all of evil and rather by His All- 
mightness caused it not to be? These thoughts I turned 
in my miserable heart, overcharged with most gnaw- 
ing cares.” ‘And admonished to return to myself, 
I entered even into my inmost soul, Thou being my 
guide, and beheld even beyond my soul and mind the 
Light unchangeable. He who knows the Truth knows 
what that Light is, and he that knows it, knows Etern- 
ity. Oh Truth, who art Eternity! Love, who art 
Truth! Eternity, who art Love! And I beheld 
that Thou madest all things good, and to Thee is 
nohing whatsoever evil. From the angel to the worm, 
from the first motion to the last, Thou settest each 
in its place, and everything is good in its kind. Woe 
is me!—how high art Thou in the highest, how deep 
in the deepest! and Thou never departest from us, 
and we scarcely return to Thee.—Augustine’s Solilo- 
qutes, Book vii. 

The fourteen centuries fall away 

Between us and the Afric saint, 
And, at his side, we urge to-day 
The immemorial quest and old complaint. 


No outward sign to us is given, 

From sea or earth comes no reply ; 
Hushed as the warm Numidian heaven 

He vainly questioned bends our frozen sky, 


_No victory comes of all our strife, 
From all we grasp the meaning slips, 
The Sphinx sits at the gate of life 
With the old question on her awful lips. 


In paths unknown we hear the feet 
Of fear before, and guilt behind ; 

We pluck the wayside fruit, and eat 
Ashes and dust beneath its golden rind. 


From age to age descends unchecked 
The sag bequest of sire toson, 
The body’s taint, the mind’s defect— 
Through every web of life the dark threads ran. 


Ob! why and whither ?—God knows all: 
I only know that he is good, 
And that whatever may befall 
Or here or there, must be the best that could. 


Between the dreadful cherubim 
A Father’s face I still discern, 
As Moses looked of old on Him 
And saw his glory into goodness turn ! 


For He is merciful as just : 
And so, by faith correcting sight, 
I bow before His will, and trust, 
Howe’er they seem, He doeth all things right ; 


And dare to hope that he will make 

The rugged smooth, the doubtful plain, 
His mercy never quite forsake, 

His healing visit every realm of pain ; 


That suffering is not His revenge 
Upon His creatares weak and frail, 
Sent on a pathway new and strange 
With feet that wander and witb eye that fail ; 


That o’er the crucible of pain, 
Watches the tender eye of Love 
The slow transmuting of the chain 
Whose links are iron below to gold above ! 


Ah, me! we doubt the shining skies 
Seen through our shadows of offence, 

And drown with our poor childish cries 
The cradle-hymn of kindly Providence. 


And still we love the evil cause 
And of the just effect complain ; 
We tread upon life’s broken laws 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain. 


We turn us from the light and find 
Our spectral shapes before us thrown, 
As they who leave the sun behind 
Walk in the shadows of themselves alone. 


And scarce by will or strength of ours 
We set our faces to the day ; 

Weak, wavering, blind, the Eternal Powers 
Alone can turn us from ourselves away. 


Our weakness is the strength of sin, 

But love must needs be stronger far, 
Outresching all and gathering in 

The erring spirit and the wandering star. 


A Voice grows with the growing years; 
Earth, hushing down her bitter cry, 

Looks upward from her graves, and hears: 
“The Resurrection and the Life am I.” 


Oh, Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 

And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from thee! 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st 
Wide as our need thy favors fall ; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all. 


Oh, Beauty, old yet ever new !* 
Eternal Voice, and Inward Word, 


* “ Too late I loved Thee, oh Beauty of ancient days, 
yetevernew! And lo! Thou wert withinand I abroad 
searching for Thee. Thou wert with me, butI was 
not with Thee.” August. Solilog., Book x. 
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The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard! 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o’erflowing mortal death and sin! 


Shine on us with the light which glowed 
Upon the trance-bound shepherd’s way, 
Who saw the Darkness overflowed 
And drowned by tides of everlasting Day.* 


Shine, light of God !—make broad thy scope 
To all who sin and suffer; more 
And better than we dare to hope. 
With Heaven’s compassion make our longings 
poor ! 
— Independent. 


ee 
LENT. 

BY ROBERT HERRICK. 
1625. 


Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane, 
From fat of veales and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high witk fish ? 


Is it to fast an houre, 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A douncast look and soure? 


No, ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soule. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate ; 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin ; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ON THE SELECTION OF FRUIT TREES. 


During the last half century I have observed 
with pleasure and interest the improvements 
which have been made in the selection and cul- 
tivation of the various kinds of fruits so abun- 
dantly dispersed throughout many portions of 
our country, seeing that such bountiful provision 
has been made bya kind Providence for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the human family. 

During that period we find many choice va- 
rieties of fruit have been introduced to public 
notice, and so long as these continue to be pro- 


*“ And 1 saw that there was an Ocean of Darkness 
and Death: but an Infinite Ocean of Light and Love 
flowed over the Ocean of Darkness; And in that I saw 
the Infinite Love of God.”—George Fox's Journal. 


perly used and not abused they will prove to be 
valuable acquisitions ; inviting our attention to 
the Giver, and leading us to place a right esti- 
mation upon them. 

It is evident that there is an increasing inter- 
est in the public mind in regard to making care- 
ful and judicious selections, which I conceive to 
be of peculiar importance at a time when so 
many more and highly applauded varieties are 
coming into public notice. And although there 
is a manifest spirit of advancement in these par- 
ticulars, still I apprehend the care and attention 
which this subject demands is as yet in its in- 
fancy; and so long as the public mind is not 
sufficiently enlightened, there will be a manifest 
want of individual success and improvement, 
more especially in relation to planting the differ- 
ent varieties (even of the same class) into that 
kiod of soil and climate to which they are by 
nature best adapted. It is high time that this 
point of inquiry should be more generally re- 
garded, for no reliable theory can be adopted, 
even in making a suitable selection of the differ- 
ent varieties of fruit trees, until the effects pro- 
duced by different soils and climates are more 
fully understood. 

If nurserymen and those who devote most of 
their time and attention to the cultivation of 
fruit would make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this part of the subject, and fur- 
nish the public with such information, a very 
important point woald be gained. 

We find there are many choice kinds of fruit 
that succeed well in certain soils, but are mate- 
rially deficient in others; and in some locations 
the soil may greatly differ in the same field, and 
even within a few rods. In cases of this kind 
it. becomes necessary in planting an orchard to 
arrange the trees according to the nature of the 
ground. 

For instance the Swect Bough, Rhode Island 
Greening, and some other varieties, require rath- 
er a moist loam with a slight mixture of clay; 
while the Vandevere, Jersey Sweeting, &c., 
flourish best upon a warm sandy loam: the dif: 
ferent varieties have their favorite soils to which 
they appear to be more peculiarly adapted. 
The marked difference arising from the influ- 
ence of climate is of still more importance; for 
we find from observation and experience that 
the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, and some 
other varieties of the Apple, that can hardly be 
surpassed for beauty and excellence in western 
New York and some of the Eastern States, when 
planted as far south as Kentucky, soon become 
worthless, and are rejected. Similar effects are 
in like manner witnessed in the Pear and other 
fruits. I have seen and eaten specimens of the 
Pear and Apple, both in the State of Ohio and 
western New York, that were of superior quality 

and flavor, when the same kind at the East are 
insipid and worthless. 
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Many new beginners and inexperienced cul- 


tivators have sustained loss and been sadly dis- 
appointed for want of this kind of information, 
as well as from planting too freely of those va- 
rieties that have not been fully tested, and their 
reputation established. 

This may more fully apply to the Pear, per- 
haps, than any other kind of fruit, because more 
new kinds, highly recommended, have been in- 
troduced to the public. 

When planting an orchard of Pears, I was in- 
duced to set about sixty different varieties. Were 
I to make a new selection, with my present ex- 
perience, I would reduce them to less than half 
that number, though all may be more or less 
valuable in certain locations. A similar caution 
may apply to the Apple, the Plum, &c., and also 
to the smaller kinds of summer fruits, such as 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Strawberries, Cur- 
rants, &c. Much care has also been taken of 
late to produce new varieties and improve the 
quality of the latter, and many of these are be- 
coming largely cultivated as valuable market 
fruits. Hence the importance of making such 
selections as the nature of the soil and climate 
requires. 

The Currant has long been considered a stand- 
ard fruit, and has a place in almost every gar- 
den ; still I apprehend the value of this desira- 
ble fruit is too much overlooked. So little at- 
tention is given to its cultivation by many, that 
they scarcely know there are more than one or 
two kinds, or that it is capable of any improve- 
ment. There are already many improved va- 
rieties, and if carefully selected so as to ripen in 
regular succession it has many advantages over 
nearly all other kinds of summer fruits. It is 
readily propagated by cuttings, and is adapted to 
almost any kind of soil. It is hardy, comes early 
into bearing, and annually produces in great abun- 
dance. The fruit may be used early in the sea- 
son, almost as soon as the berries are formed, 
and may with proper care be prolonged through 
the season. We have seven kinds, besides the 
common, which are highly improved and valua- 
ble varieties, and five of these at least I consider 
indispensable to every good garden, viz: Red 
Dutch, White Grape, Cherry Currant, Mays’ 
Victoria, and the Black Naples. 

Many other important hints of a similar na- 
ture might be brought into view, which I will 
leave for the investigation and discussion of 
those who are better qualified to do justice to a 
subject that requires so much practical experi- 
ence ; information of which may perhaps be fur- 
nished through the columns of this or some other 
intelligent periodical. D. E. Gzrow. 

Fairfield Co., Ct., 3rd mo. 4th, 1860. 


All virtues are in agreement ; all vices are at 
variance.— Seneca. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evrorpzan News.—The steamer Canada brings three 
day later foreign intelligence. Her dates are to Liverpool 
the 10th inst., and Queenstown the 11th inst. In the 
House of Commons M. Kinglake, at the request of 
Lord John Russell, had consented to a postponement 
of his motion protesting against the annexation of 
Savoy to France, as a discussion of the question at 
present would prove prejudicial to the public service. 
An address to the Crown approving of the new Com- 
mercial treaty with France, and promising that Parlia- 
ment will take the necessary steps to carry it into ef- 
fect had been adopted. Lord John Russell, in response 
to an inquiry, stated that Austria and Prnssia had 
intimated their concurrence in the views of England in 
opposition to the annexation of Savoy to France, but 
that Russia had given no reply. The French army in 
Italy had received orders to hold itself in readiness to 
evacuate the country at the first notice. The Turin 
Opinione publishes a dispatch of Count Cavour, under 
date of the 2d inst., relative to Savoy and Nice. While 
declaring that the aggrandizement of Sardinia would 
not prove dangerous to France, he says it is due the 
Emperor that Sardinia should give serious sttention 
to his demands. He expresses a willingness to sub- 
mit the question to the people under forms prescrib- 
ed by the Sardinian Parliament. The Western Powers 
had proposed to the Porte to assist in the maintenance 
of its rights in Servia and the Danubian Principalities, 
should any complications and an armed intervention 
occur there.—JV. Y. Tribune. 


The London Court Journal announces its belief that 
it is warrented in positively asserting that the Prince 
of Wales will take take his departure for Canada the 
latter end of the 5th or 6th month. 


Motiny on THe Seip Norway.—A telegraph from 
Boston states that the ship Norway, of N. York, on her 
passage from Macao to Havana, with 1,000 Coolies. 
was the scene of a terrible mutiny, resulting in the 
death of thirty Coolies, ninety others being wounded. 
The fight lasted the whole night, when the Coolies 
yielded. On board the Norway were the captain’s 
wife and two daughters, and also a lady passenger 
and her child. Both the latter died from fright. 


NewsPaPER Postage TO QwiTZERLAND BY BREMEN 
Mait.—In consequence of a recent reduction of the 
Swiss postage on newspapers conveyed in the Bremen 
mails between the United States and Switzerland to 
one cent, a paper not exceeding three ounces in weight, 
the combined rate of postage on a single newspaper, 
not exceeding three ounces in weight, between this 
country and Switzerland, by Bremen mail, will here- 
after be four cents, prepayment required. 


Decrzase or Staves in Detawarze.—Delaware is 
rapidly getting rid of her slaves. She had 8000 at the 
first census, and but 2000 at the last one. Their own- 
ers find it more profitable to sell them at the south 
than to keep them. Sussex county alone ships to the 
south, on an average, six per week, or two hundred 
and twelve a year. Every census shows a decrease of 
ten per cent. in the slave population. 


Cannzt Coat has been discovered near Waverly, 
Missouri, lying in a strata three feet in thickness. The 
coal is of such fine quality that it may be easily igni- 
ted with a candle. 


DistarsuTion oF Puants.—The Patent Office an- 
nounces that the tea plants for the south have mostly 
been forwarded to their destinations, and all the grape 
roots, of varieties both foreign and domestic, which 
were on hand in a condition for removal, have been 
distributed. Measures, however, have been taken to 
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ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of 








to procure additional supplies, and when ready for 
distribution, notice will be given. 


Commerce or THe Sanpwice Istanps.—The official 
trade statistics of the Hawaiian kingdom, for the year 
1859, shows a flourishing foreign commerce. The 
amount of imports was $1,155,558 ; exports, $931,329. 
The increase in the amount of imports, over the pre- 
vious year, is about $464,000, chiefly in the trade 
with California and the Atlantic States, England and 
Germany. The value of merchandize received from 
the United States, Pacific side, was $351,878; do. 
Atlantic side, $333,889 ; from Great Britain, $279,855 ; 
Bremen and Hamburg, $117,163; China, $43,035. 
The chief articles of domestic produce was sugar, 
amounting to 1,826,000 pounds. For the current 
year the exports of this article will probably exceed 
2,000,000 pounds. 


Mexican Wueat.—A specimen of Mexican wheat 
has been exhibited in San Antonio, weighing eixty- 
seven pounds to the bushel, which is superior ia 
plumpness and whiteness of the grain to the famous 
Michigan variety. It is to be introduced into Texas. 
The Mexicans raise it without resorting to irrigation, 
in the dryest portions of their country, which proves 
the adaption of Texan soil for its production. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
3d mo 31 London Grove P. U. Chester Co. Pa. 


URCEASERS are requested to call at the Cabinet 
ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOOK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair- 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17—3m. 


YHARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
located in a pleasant and healthy situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia ; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was fur many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of tbe 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German lanyuages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular attention in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superivr facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principals 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ ee 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore.—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townseud, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars ‘s limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 


Tag American OverLanD Maii.—St. Louis papers 
state that the English are beginning to take advantage 
of the overland mail to send letters to China. There 
are regularly received at the St. Louis Post Office 
some six or seven small sacks, weighing about thirty 
pounds each. 


The act for the Protection of the Property Rights 
of Married Women, passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature of New York, and now lacks only the approval 
of the Govercor to become a law. It places the earn- 
ings and property of married women within their own 
exclusive control. 


Srove Cuinkers anD Oyster Suetts —We have re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman who has tried the 
burning of a few oyster shells in a stove to loosen the 
clinkers, and after giving it a fair test, he pronounces 
it to be a first rate remedy for the difficulty. The 
clinkers soften and give up their adhesion to the fire 
brick, so that a slight blow with the poker causes the 
separation. The phenomena is unexplained, but a 
chemical effect upon th@ composition of the clinkers 
sems to be produced by the burning of the shells.--- 
N. Y. Tribune. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anD Mrau.—The Flour market is dull. There 
is very little shippimg demand, and the sales are a few 
hundred bbls. good Western extra at $6 a 612, and in 
lots to supply the wants of the home trade, at $5 75 up 
to 7 per bbl. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are scarce. 
The former is selling in lots at $4 37}, and the latter 
at 3 50 per bbl. 

Grain.—There is little inquiry for Wheat. We 
quote 3000 bushels prime red at $1 35 a 1 44 per bushel, 
and small lots of white at $1 55a 1 62. Rye is 
dull and lower. Sales at 85 cents per bus. Corn is 
little inquired for, and prices are something lower. 
Sales of 1800 bushels of yellow at 72c., afloat, and 
inferior at 68 cts. Cats are in fair request at 44 
cents for Delaware, and 46 a 47c for Pennsylvania. 
_ is comeen Gesivets. com quiet—the offeri ee 

'y quiet— offerin 
particulasly of inferior Seed, being considerably fn ae te ee ee 
excess of the demand. Small sales of fair and prime notin, B n aeh "3 on a egg 
quality at $4. 4 50 per 64 pounds. No change in or, WILL-aM “9 ~~ eee ene eee 
Timothy or Flaxseed. The latter is wanted at $1 60 2 mo. 1}, 2060. 3 m. 


per bushel. Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’s Bank 


